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conflict between the Houses and deplored "the strong
language used by the Prime Minister." Gladstone, with
circumstantial gratitude, acknowledged the royal letter,
" in which Your Majesty has, with a condescending frank-
ness, expressed regret at strong language, presumed to have
been used by him/' and retorted blandly that the Tories had
begun it. She was inclined to think the House of Lords
should be permitted to force a General Election, but agreed
that there should be an autumn session, provided ministers
took care not to make irritating speeches in the recess.
The Queen argued stoutly that " the House of Lords . . .
is believed to represent the true feeling of the Country/' a
sentiment which Mr. Gladstone noted grimly as being
" rather in the nature of an argument for the abolition of
the House of Commons : not that she means this but it is
what her argument leads to-----There is no use in a contro-
versy with her infallibility, but perhaps, without bringing
in the Cabinet, I ought respectfully to demur to the senti-
ment I have quoted and to state my conviction that the
Monarchy ought not to be and need not to be mixed up in
controversies such as that which now appears to be within
the lines of probability/' This line was faithfully adhered
to ; and he was kept busy writing explanations of provoca-
tive speeches by his more impulsive followers. Before the
House rose for the autumn, the military managed to make
up their minds upon the route to Khartoum ; money was
voted for an expedition; and in August Lord Wolseley was
appointed to command. In view of possible communica-
tions with the Tory leaders, the Queen had been provided
with a note of the Government's position on the Franchise
question; and distinguished emissaries began to flit about
between the country houses. Mr. Gladstone's progress
through Scotland was less to her taste ; and though his own
impisssion of his utterances was that they had "moved
, . . upon the lines of brevity and commonplace/' she was
displeased by " his constant speeches at every station, with-
out which the country would not be excited. . . . The Queen